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summer at Lord Crewe's country house, but Lord Lansdowne
strongly objected to this, and the form of his objection shows that
even at this period the Unionist leaders were far less sanguine of
success than Asquith appears to have been at this time :

" It would at once," he wrote, " be said that the whole affair was a
picnic and that business of such importance ought not to be transacted
in an environment of such a kind. Supposing, on the other hand, that
per impossibile we were to arrive at an agreement, it is bound to contain
a number of points which will meet with criticism at the hands of our
friends. Will not that criticism be much more severe, if it can be said
that we had been' softened ' by the excellence of Crewe's champagne and
the other attractions of a hospitable and luxurious country house ? M1

There was, in fact, very little softening on the Unionist side,
though " cheerfulness continued to break in," as Dr. Johnson's
friend said, till very nearly the end on the Liberal side. During the
autumn lively seekers after new things leapt ahead to the formation
of a Coalition Government to give effect to the conclusions of the
Conference, and by so doing caused not a little anxiety to good party
men. Mr. Lloyd George, anticipating his later self, was supposed
to be keen on the idea of a " National Government/' and Mr.
Balfour by no means discouraging. In the obituary notice of Lord
Balfour, published after his death in The Times (20th March, 1930),
it was explicitly stated that " a common programme of a Ministry
was laid down, Mr. Asquith being excluded." " Balfour, however,"
it was added, " declined participation in the intrigue," It may be
stated with confidence that Asquith believed himself to have been
fully informed of all that was going on, and he was certainly aw&re
that Mr. Lloyd George was conferring with Mr. Balfour. For himself
he was wholly sceptical about any Coalition being possible which
would have effected the desired objects of settling the House of Lords
question and carrying the Home Eule Bill and other controversial
measures by consent, and he would certainly not have been willing to
pay the price (Compulsory Military Service, Imperial Preference, etc.)
which, according to rumours current ak the time, the Tory leaders
would have required for their connivance. He thought the ground
treacherous and dangerous for both parties, but with his accustomed
tolerance, he was willing to let those who thought otherwise try
their hand and he watched the progress of the business to its
inevitable conclusion with a certain detached amusement. The
* Life of Lanadome, p. 401.